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AMERICAN OVERSEAS PROPAGANDA 





HE ABILITY of Communists to make propaganda 

capital, alike out of their own accomplishments and out 
of the failures of others, has been brought home anew in 
recent days. Through skillful use of radio and television, 
speeches and statements, and public demonstrations, the 
governments of Communist nations—aided in many cases 
by Communist partisans in other countries—have exploited 
to the full both Soviet Russia’s man-in-space achievement 
and the abortive attempt of Cuban rebels to spark an anti- 
Castro insurrection. Whether the task is to boast of Com- 
munist prowess or to denounce and embarrass capitalist 
adversaries, the Reds can be relied on to do an impressive 
propaganda job.! In this field they present a challenge 
that free nations find particularly hard to meet. 


Critics of propaganda efforts of the United States have 
often asserted that no other nation ever had a better story 
to tell but failed so lamentably to tell it effectively. The 
Kennedy administration, seeking to revitalize the country’s 
propaganda programs, chose Edward R. Murrow, promi- 
nent television and radio commentator, to take over direc- 
tion of the United States Information Agency. Murrow’s 
task is to devise means of getting the American story across 
to the masses of people, notably in the underdeveloped 
countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, who are tar- 
gets of intense Communist efforts to discredit the policies 
and motives of the United States. 


MANY-SIDED MISSION OF U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


Although opinions have differed as to whether U.S.I1A. 
should merely let facts speak for themselves or should dress 
them up in propaganda trappings, the agency’s operating 
functions have been clearly defined. The U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, a group created by statute in 
1948 to examine the work of the information agency and 





1 Propaganda has been defined as “the expression of opinion or action .. . delib- 
erately designed to influence opinions or actions of other individuals or groups ? 
predetermined ends.”—Institute of Propaganda Analysis, Bulletin, October 1987, p. 
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submit evaluations to Congress,? said in its latest report, 
Feb. 13, that the duties of U.S.LA. were to: 
1. Counsel the Executive Branch on international public opinion 


by making available its specialized knowledge to [aid in] the 
formulation and implementation of U.S. foreign policies. 


2. Explain and interpret to people overseas the meaning and 
purpose of U.S. foreign policies. 


8. Serve as a source of accurate, non-sensational news abroad 
without competing with U.S. private news sources. 


4. Present the full sweep of American life and culture to the 
people of the world in order to correct misconceptions and to 
combat false or distorted pictures of the United States. 


Murrow told the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
when it considered his nomination on March 14, that he 
regarded the U.S. Information Agency’s primary task to 
be objective news reporting, not dissemination of propa- 
ganda. He said that in the contest for men’s minds the 
United States must “operate on the basis of truth.” Aware 
that the ideals of freedom do not always speak for them- 
selves, Murrow added that under his direction U.S.1LA. 
would constantly reiterate America’s faith in freedom and 
would make clear that the United States is “not allergic 
to change,” has “‘no desire to sanctify the status quo,” and 
shares the aspirations of the peoples now gaining inde- 
pendence. 


REQUIREMENTS OF EFFECTIVE PROPAGANDA ACTIVITY 


Few Americans, other than experts in political commu- 
nications and psychological warfare, understand the long- 
range objectives and the limitations of propaganda. It is 
a commonly held belief that propaganda can make up for 
deficiencies in policy and that political ideology can be sold 
by modern advertising techniques.2 Sen. Homer E. Cape- 
hart (R Ind.) said at the mid-March hearing of the For- 
eign Relations Committee that he believed it was U.S.1A.’s 
job to “sell the United States to the world, just as a sales 
manager’s job is to sell a Buick or a Cadillac or a radio or 
television set.”” But as the Advisory Commission on In- 
formation had pointed out, Feb. 13, the role of propaganda 
should always be auxiliary, not primary. No propaganda, 





2 The Advisory Commission has five members and their duties include on-the-spot 
inquiries at overseas U.S.1LA. posts. The commission is composed at present of 
Mark A. May, director of Yale University’s Institute of Human Relations, chairman ; 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Lewis W. Douglas, for- 
mer ambassador to Great Britain; Sigurd S. Larmon, board chairman of Young & 
Rubicam; Philip D. Reed, former board chairman of General Electric. 


* Oren Stephens, Facts to a Candid World (1953), pp. 86-88. 
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informational, cultural, or educational programs can be a 
substitute for an effective foreign policy or for nations: 
strength and stability. 


Some apparent believers in sudden miracles expect Amer- 
ican overseas propaganda to win the battle for men’s minds 
in short order. Other critics of the government programs, 
convinced that national prestige depends solely on military 
power, insist that present activities should be reduced or 
completely eliminated. Because the effects of the informa- 
tion program are difficult to evaluate and seldom have 
demonstrably conclusive influence on the course of events, 


U.S.LA. personnel are often hard pressed to justify a par- 
ticular course of action. 


The fundamental premise underlying propaganda con- 
ducted by a free society is that it must be based on ascer- 
tainable facts.‘ It is important to correct errors and to 
acknowledge unfavorable developments or conditions, such 
as the lagging of this country in outer space exploration 
that was first disclosed by Russia’s orbiting of the initial 
sputnik in 1957. A setback, if frankly admitted and fully 


reported, may result in advantage from the propaganda 
standpoint. 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on Information noted in 
a report in March 1959 that to make its information pro- 
gram effective, the U.S.I.A. should: (1) make clear that its 
purpose is to inform others about the United States, not 
try “to persuade them to swap their way of life for ours”; 
(2) orient information toward a particular audience; and 


(3) acknowledge that no single program will be suitable 
around the world. 


NEED FOR VARIATION IN PRESENTATION OF FACTS 


The presentation, but not the facts, needs to vary from 
one country to another and even within one country. Com- 
munications geared to an intellectual elite will have little 
interest to the working class. Complaints are frequently 
voiced abroad that, for the elite and the workers alike, 
U.S.LA.’s propaganda pitch is at once too broad and too 
simplified. Just as the program for each area must be 
given in the local language and idiom, so it must also be 





“Murray Dyer, Weapon on the Wall (1959), pp. 61-63. 


SJ. A. Raffaele, “United States Propaganda Abroad,” Social Research, Autumn 
1960, p. 287. 
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explained in terms that will have meaning for the partic- 
ular target audience. A broadcaster to the Sudan or to 
Guinea, for example, must not only know what his audience 
is thinking, but also make clear that he knows the prevail- 
ing opinions on the subject under discussion. It has been 
repeatedly observed by visitors to Russia and its European 
satellites that lack of knowledge of events behind the Iron 
Curtain greatly weakens the credibility of American broad- 
casts to that area. 


It is frequently contended abroad that too much Amer- 
ican propaganda is devoted to negative, anti-Communist 
attack. Political scientists say that people want the sim- 
plest explanations of what democracy is and how it works 
and a positive demonstration of the superiority of demo- 
cratic life and ideology. Edward R. Murrow, testifying 
before a Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee that in- 
quired into American overseas information programs eight 
years ago, said then that the United States was unlikely to 
bring about any revolutions by words but that it “might 
be useful to concentrate more on our friends than on our 
enemies.” He emphasized, March 26, 1953, that unless 
American policies and goals were understood, accepted and 
approved by the country’s allies, it would be a waste of 
time to attempt to influence the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. Experts assert that the primary propaganda tar- 
get should be those people who at present stand aloof from 
the main conflict of ideas. The uncommitted nations, they 
say, are capable of finally tipping the balance in the cold 
war for or against the free world. 


COORDINATION OF PROPAGANDA AND FOREIGN POoLicy 


Use of propaganda as an instrument of state calls for 
efficient organization and central direction at the top execu- 
tive level of government. Yet the overseas information 
agency of the United States has been frequently renamed 
and reorganized since World War II, to the detriment of 
long-term programs, effective planning, and retention of 
experienced personnel. Coordination between the informa- 
tion agency and other government departments and bu- 
reaus, moreover, has left much to be desired. The director 
of the U.S. Information Agency has attended meetings of 
the National Security Council and also Cabinet meetings, 
but up to now he apparently has not had sufficient influence 


* Dyer, op. cit., p. 29. 
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to make propaganda considerations an integral part of 
foreign policy formulation.’ 


U.S.LA.’s overseas staff assists in operation of the State 
Department’s exchange of persons and cultural exchange 
programs, and the State Department performs housekeep- 
ing functions for U.S.I.A.’s overseas installations. It has 
frequently been suggested in Congress that the information 
agency, which employs around 11,000 persons, be incor- 
porated into the State Department. Former U.S.LA. Di- 
rector George V. Allen contended on Feb. 18, however, that 
a separate agency has more opportunity to be objective. 
The feeling among public opinion experts has been that the 
State Department is too inhibited by tradition to use propa- 
ganda effectively. Murrow asserted before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee in 1953 that information activi- 
ties could “more effectively be done by people who are pro- 
fessional newsmen rather than under the direct supervision 
of the State Department.” 


The agency maintains liaison with the Department of 
Commerce, which arranges trade fairs and other exhibi- 
tions abroad, with the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration on such matters as English textbook production, 
and with the Central Intelligence Agency. It also cooper- 
ates with the Department of Defense in connection with 
statements on military affairs, overseas troop-community 
relations, and military participation in activities directed 
at foreign audiences. 


The Advisory Commission on Information, in its Feb. 13 
report, recommended consolidation of the government’s 
information, cultural, and general educational activities 
into a single department with Cabinet status. Such action 
presumably would result in more unified planning of pro- 
grams that are similar in purpose and method. It might 
help also to avert contradictory statements by representa- 
tives of different agencies and thus eliminate a source of 
confusion and perplexity abroad. 


Although Murrow told the Foreign Relations Committee 
on March 14 that U.S.I.A. must objectively report the na- 
tion’s affairs, including “controversies and weaknesses,” he 
made an unsuccessful attempt a week later to prevent a 





™The Washington Post reported, April 22, that U.S.I.A. Director Murrow was 
one of the few officials at the National Security Council level with whom plans for 
the Cuban rebel landings, carried out April 17, were not discussed in advance. 
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documentary film he had helped to produce for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, “Harvest of Shame,” from being 
shown by the British Broadcasting Corporation. Murrow 
said he asked the British not to show the film on the plight 
of American migratory farm workers because he feared his 
appointment as U.S.1.A. director would seem to give the 
program official government approval. C.B.S. took the 
position that “To deny overseas subscribers the use of a 
news report would be inconsistent with the basic principles 
of freedom of information and full circulation of the news.” 
Murrow conceded on March 24 that his attempt to tamper 
with the free flow of news abroad had been “foolish and 
futile.” 


Distrust or U.S.I.A. AMONG MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Reluctance of Congress to make more generous appro- 
priations to combat the Communist propaganda effort 
stems from long-standing American distrust of government 
control of information media. Fear that the government 
information agency may degenerate into a tool of the party 
in power is rarely absent from the minds of members of 
the opposition party. Last year the Congress allowed 
U.S.LA. (for fiscal 1961) only $109 million, while the 
Soviet Union reportedly spent nearly 30 times that amount 
for propaganda purposes. Congress is not expected to in- 
crease the U.S.I.A. appropriation substantially this year. 
Doubts about the effectiveness of the expenditures have led 
to congressional attacks on various phases of the agency’s 
operations. 


Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D La.), reporting March 15 on a 
recent inspection trip abroad, said he was “convinced that 
the U.S. Information Agency, as now operated, has about 
served its purpose and that drastic changes as to its oper- 
ation are in order.”*® He recommended that the agency 
abolish its overseas information centers because they “are 
regarded in most countries as purely propaganda outlets 
for spreading imperialism.” He said the press operations 
of the agency “should be dispensed with” or taken over by 
the various embassies. 


Many U.S.1.A. cultural projects have been abandoned as 
a result of attacks by Rep. John J. Rooney (D N.Y.), chair- 
man of the House Appropriations subcommittee that 


® Sen. Ellender visited 34 nations in 1960 for the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. This was his ninth world trip in 10 years. 
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handles budget requests for the agency. Rooney on more 
than one occasion has assailed U.S.I.A. as more interested 
in propagandizing the American public than in combating 
communism overseas. Murrow told the Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee in 1953 that he was persuaded 
newsmen could not function effectively “with congressmen 
looking over one shoulder.’”’ He observed then that while 
congressional scrutiny of U.S.1.A. operations was essential, 
it would be preferable if such scrutiny concerned itself, 
not with the “personal idiosyncracies of staff members,” 
but with the final product. 





Growth of American Propaganda Media 


EFFORTS to make the American viewpoint understood 
overseas began with the framers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence who, out of a “decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind,” urged that “facts be submitted to a candid 
world” to prove the rectitude of the intentions of the col- 
onies. Benjamin Franklin, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration, conducted a one-man campaign to explain the poli- 
cies and aspirations of the newly formed United States to 
the people of Europe. He made extensive use of news- 
papers, pamphlets, and personal correspondence to win for- 
eign support for the American position. 


PROPAGANDA OPERATIONS IN THE TWO WoRLD WARS 


Propaganda was first used by the United States on an 
intensive scale during World War I. Designed to encour- 
age the country’s allies and to weaken enemy efforts, the 
United States stressed that it was fighting, in Wilson’s 
words, to “make the world safe for democracy.” George 
Creel, appointed to head a Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, wrote after the war that the United States had such 
confidence in the justice of its cause “as to feel that no 
other argument was needed than the simple, straightfor- 
ward presentation of the facts.” ® As there seemed no need 
to continue operations once victory was won, all govern- 
ment propaganda came to a halt in 1919. 


Cultural and information activities were started by the 





® George Creel, How We Advertised America (1920), p. 3. 
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United States in 1938 in Latin America, under the auspices 
of an inter-departmental committee, to combat mounting 
Nazi propaganda in that region. An independent coordi- 
nating agency, which eventually became the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, was established on Aug. 16, 1940, under 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, to institute a more ambitious pro- 
gram.’ Cultural affairs officers were attached to the em- 
bassies in Latin American countries, and radio broadcasts 
and publications stressed the good neighbor policy. Li- 
braries, cultural centers, and educational exchanges were 
established and continued in operation throughout World 
War II. 


General wartime information and propaganda activities 
were divided between two agencies. The Office of War 
Information, headed by Elmer Davis, had charge of do- 
mestic and overseas information programs. The Office of 
Strategic Services, under Col. William J. (Wild Bill) Don- 
ovan, handled intelligence work, clandestine propaganda, 
and subversive operations. The O.W.I. established some 
40 information posts abroad which supplied American news 
and background material to the press of the allied powers. 
Funds allocated to O.W.I. rose from about $35 million in 
1943 to close to $60 million in 1945, when some 9,000 per- 
sons were employed by the agency. 


The end of *he war brought complete reorganization of 
the foreign information program. Opposition in Congress 
to any extension of wartime propaganda, and pressure from 
the press services, which feared government competition, 
forced a sharp reduction in personnel and activities." 
Domestic operations of O.W.I. were discontinued by Presi- 
dent Truman immediately after the Japanese surrender in 
August 1945. O.W.I.’s foreign operations, as well as those 
of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, were transferred 
to an Interim International Information Service set up in 
the State Department. 


Steps LEADING TO CREATION OF U.S.I.A. IN 1953 


The developing cold war and the Kremlin’s systematic 
misrepresentation of the United States influenced Congress 


™ See “International Information,” E.R.R., 1946 Vol. I, pp. 262-265. 

™ The Associated Press and the United Press in January 1946 terminated arrange- 
ments under which they had supplied news reports to O.W.I. at cost. They asserted 
that “The government cannot engage in newscasting without creating the fear of 

propaganda which necessarily would reflect upon the objectivity of the news services 
— which such newscasts are prepared.” 
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to appropriate $19 million in 1946 for an Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs in the State De- 
partment. However, no steps were taken to create a per- 
manent agency until the Smith-Mundt act became law on 
Jan. 27, 1948. This act for the first time authorized a 
continuing program “to promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries.” The act provided 
also for appointment of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information and of an Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Exchange. Congress made $30 million available to 
the Office of International Information in 1949. After the 
Communist invasion of South Korea in June 1950, the 
O.L.I. budget was almost tripled. 


A semi-independent International Information Agency 
was set up in January 1952. The present United States 
Information Agency (known overseas as U.S. Information 
Service) was established on Aug. 1, 1953, under an Eisen- 
hower reorganization plan, as a completely independent 
agency. This status gave the agency the freedom of action 
needed to combat the Communist propaganda campaign. 
President Eisenhower said the basic mission of the agency 
was to submit “evidence to the peoples of other nations” 
that “the objectives and policies of the United States are 
in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspira- 
tions for freedom, progress, and peace.” 


WAR AND POSTWAR VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCASTING 


The Voice of America is generally regarded as the most 
effective single weapon the United States has behind the 
Iron Curtain. The Voice was founded in 1942 by Robert 
E. Sherwood, director of O.W.I.’s overseas branch, who 
welded a number of short-wave stations into a single broad- 
casting unit. In its first program, beamed to Europe in 
five languages, Sherwood said: “We shall speak to you 
about America. ... The news may be good or bad—we 
shall tell you the truth.” Three years later, toward the 
climax of the war, the Voice was broadcasting more than 
3,200 live programs weekly in 40 languages. 


In continuous operation for nearly two decades, the Voice 
now provides millions of overseas listeners with newscasts, 
up-to-the-minute facts about American policies, informa- 
tion concerning the life and culture of the American peo- 
ple, and music. Its broadcasts are beamed around the 
globe in 37 languages over a network of 76 transmitters 
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for a total of 560 hours a week. The United States, never- 
theless, is losing ground in this endeavor as competition 
among international broadcasters increases. Today there 
are more than 10,000 hours of international broadcasts a 
week, and 2,700 hours are of Communist origin.” 


This situation is expected to improve when six 500-kilo- 
watt and six 250-kilowatt short-wave transmitters com- 
mence broadcasting from near Greenville, N. C., next year. 
A large complex of transmitters is to go into operation 
from Monrovia, Liberia, by 1963. The Monrovia trans- 
mitters will relay programs to the new nations of Africa 
and to the Middle East. Although the added equipment 
may push the United States ahead of the Soviet Union in 
number of transmitter hours on the air, this country will 
still lag behind the Russians in number of program hours 
heard by radio audiences. This is because the United 
States must use more transmitters to penetrate Soviet 
jamming operations. 


It is frequently asserted that the Communists spend five 
times more money jamming the Voice of America than 
the $17 million the United States spends annually on all 
its radio operations. Massive Soviet jamming of the Voice 
began in 1948 with development of an extensive system 
of approximately 1,500 transmitters which attempt to blot 
out the programs, especially in Moscow and other large 


cities, with noises sounding like sirens, freight trains, 
and buzz saws. 


Extensive Soviet jamming stopped abruptly in September 
1959 when Premier Khrushchev visited the United States, 
but it was resumed after the shooting down of the American 
U-2 reconnaissance plane in May 1960. At present, the 
Soviet Union jams about one-third of all V.0.A. programs 
in Russian and about 95 per cent of all short-wave trans- 


missions in the secondary languages used in the Soviet 
republics. 


While the aim of directing broadcasts to areas behind 
the Iron Curtain is to provide Communist audiences with 
a clear exposition of American policies, U.S.I.A. surveys 
indicate that most Russian listeners react unfavorably to 
any except music programs. Objections to the V.O.A. 
broadcasts, according to travelers who have had oppor- 


— Loomis, testimony before a House Appropriations subcommittee, March 
7, 1960. 
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tunities to talk with Soviet citizens in private, are that 
the programs reflect lack of knowledge of the Soviet Union, 
are aggressive in spirit, condescending in tone, and occasion- 
ally insulting. 


In Latin America and Western Europe, much of the 
American programming is carried on by direct, short-wave 
“feeds” of news programs to local radio stations. “Package 
programs,” consisting of tapes or discs of news features, 
music, interviews, and special events recorded by the Voice, 
also are distributed on a local basis. More than 2,000 
foreign stations regularly carry such programs and an equal 


number make use of locally prepared U.S.I.A. radio ma- 
terial.18 


Private organizations also beam programs to the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. Radio Free Europe, operated by 
the National Committee for a Free Europe, has been broad- 
casting to Soviet satellite countries since 1951. Radio 
Liberation, operated by the American Committee for the 
Liberation of Peoples of Russia, has directed broadcasts to 
the Soviet Union since 1953. While Radio Free Europe 
has been criticized for promising too much and recom- 
mending too little, both groups have the full approval of 
the United States government.™ 


U.S.1.A. OVERSEAS PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS SERVICES 


The U.S. Information Agency puts out 79 magazines and 
newspapers with a combined circulation of more than four 
million in 60 countries. The format and content of the 
publications, adapted to accord with local conditions, vary 
greatly. The publications range from the bi-monthly mag- 
azine Problems of Communism, written by experts on the 
Soviet bloc for students, professors, trade union leaders, 
and intellectuals abroad and at home, to a cartoon strip 
called Sports U.S.A. for use by foreign newspapers. 


The International Press Service of U.S.I.A. operates a 
news service for foreign editors and writers, government 





18 Some 1,500 local stations in Latin America use U.S.1.A. materials daily, often at 
peak listening hours. Because short-wave listening has diminished considerably and 
because Spanish is spoken differently from country to country, this local coverage 
has proved very effective—Abbott Washburn, acting director, U.S.1.A., in letter to 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.), Jan. 24, 1961. 

14 Radio Free Europe was blamed for seeming to promise U.S. government support 
to the Hungarian freedom fighters in 1956. It has been attacked also for holding up 
national communism, as practiced by Tito, rather than capitalism as an immediate 
goal for dissidents in the Red satellites. See “Cold War Propaganda,” E.R.R., 1958 
Vol. I, pp. 379-380. 
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officials, and leaders of opinion. The daily bulletins, while 
amplifying American policies on international questions, do 


not duplicate the flow of news carried by commercial press 
services. 


Perhaps U.S.1.A.’s best known publication is the monthly 
America Illustrated, 50,000 copies of which are made avail- 
able to Soviet readers for the equivalent of $1.25 a copy.'® 
America Illustrated presents objectively various aspects of 
American life, is non-political, and is not subject to pre- 
censorship in Russia. More than half of the articles are 
reprinted from leading American publications. While vari- 
ous experts on the Soviet Union assert that the magazine 
is geared to American rather than Soviet consumption, the 
50,000 copies are snatched off the newsstands as soon as 
they appear and are reported to pass from hand to hand, 
often selling at 10 times the original price. 

Another U.S.I.A. publication is the bi-monthly Al-Hayat 
fi America (Life in America), a 48-page illustrated maga- 
zine issued for the first time in October 1959. Written in 
journalistic-type Arabic, 30,000 copies are distributed 
throughout the Arab world for the equivalent of 13c a 
copy. Free World, another magazine, has a circulation of 
600,000 in the Far East; it is published in 12 editions and 
distributed in as many countries. There are five different 
U.S.1.A. publications in India: A monthly American Labor 
Review, published in Hindi and English, Science, Span, 
Quarterly American Review, and the American Reporter, a 
bi-weekly newspaper which is printed in English, Bengali, 
Hindi, Malayalam, Marathi, Tamil and Telegu. 


U.S.LA. distributes the most widely circulated cartoon 
strip in the world, Visit to America; issued twice a week, 
the continuity feature depicts to 300 million readers in 48 
countries the broad aspects of American life as viewed by 
a young Asian visitor. The agency also produces posters 
and information kits, reproduces the full texts of impor- 
tant statements by the President and other leading Ameri- 
can officials, and distributes more than 60,000 photographs 
and 15,000 negatives a month. In addition, about four 
million pamphlets on subjects which range from Atomic 
Power for Peace to Facts About the United States are dis- 
tributed annually. 

% America Illustrated went on sale in Russia on Oct. 22, 1956. The magazine was 
the successor to Amerika, which had been suspended in July 1952 when Moscow re- 


stricted its distribution. Under an agreement of Dec. 16, 1955, the Soviet Union 
has reciprocal privileges to distribute its magazine U.S.S.R. in the United States. 
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Proposals to Improve Present Program 





EXPANSION of the American information program in 
the coming decade is widely regarded as essential to the 
national interest. The challenge presented to the free 
world by the Sino-Soviet campaign of propaganda, agita- 
tion, and subversion among the illiterate masses of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America is forcing extensive reorientation 
of U.S.1.A.’s program. The emphasis has shifted from 
Western Europe to the uncommitted areas of the world 


where strife and discontent are being fomented by Moscow 
and Peking. 


In Africa the pace of political development in the past 
three years is said to have outstripped American propa- 
ganda planning and preparations. There is insufficient 
knowledge of the processes by which ideas and informa- 
tion are communicated within the African societies; there 
is a lack of specialists trained in the numerous languages 
and cultures; and the physical facilities for dissemination 
of information are inadequate. A nine-member Committee 
on Information Activities Abroad,!® reporting to President 
Eisenhower on Dec. 23, recommended “a drastic and prompt 
upward revision of all plans, estimates, and preparations” 
for U.S.1.A activities on that continent. President Kennedy 
asked Congress on March 20 to make an additional $11 
million available to double information operations in Africa 
and to expand operations in Latin America by two-thirds." 


INDICATED CHANGES UNDER Murrow’s LEADERSHIP 


The intention of the Kennedy administration to seek 
improvement of the content and expansion of the scope 
of the information program was reflected in the choice 
of Edward R. Murrow as director of U.S.I.A. Because of 
certain disadvantages inherent in government employment, 
the agency has not been able to attract or hold enough 
talented people. Murrow said at the Senate hearing, March 
14, that he had “at least a nucleus of an excellent staff” 
but that he did “not believe they are adequately paid.” 


The new director is expected to change much of U.S.I1.A.’s 





1% The committee, headed by former Assistant Secretary of Samene Mansfield D. 
Sprague, was appointed by President Eisenhower on Feb. 17, 


17 Completion of new short-wave broadcasting facilities in ch for transmission 
of the Castro government's views throughout Latin America, was reported recently 
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program format. He has expressed a desire to make the 
Washington office more responsive to requests and pro- 
posals from the agency’s staff abroad. He favors making 
more widespread use of mature foreign scholars and foreign 
businessmen in this country, by permitting them to talk 
freely to their fellow countrymen over the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Murrow testified in 1953 that even if such persons 
discussed unfavorable aspects of American civilization, 
listeners in their own country would be impressed by this 
evidence of freedom of speech in the United States. 


The U.S. Information Agency has been criticized in the 
past for disseminating anti-Communist propaganda among 
people like the Greeks, Turks and South Koreans, who do 
not need or want it. Now the emphasis is being switched 
in such cases to material that is wanted: paperback books 
and other reading matter. Eugene Burdick, co-author of 
The Ugly American, wrote in the New York Herald Trib- 
une last Nov. 20 that the general book campaign may well 
turn out to be a critical instrument in the cold war. It 
has been said that the Soviet Union and Red China send 
to the uncommitted nations a large share of the several 
billion books they are reported to publish annually. U.S.LA. 
last year distributed fewer than five million books. As a 
result of the Communist book campaign, Lenin today is 
the most widely translated author in the world.!® 


WIDER UTILIZATION OF MOVIES AND TELEVISION 


Motion pictures and television are regarded as the most 
effective information media in areas of high illiteracy. The 
Motion Picture Service of U.S.I.A. operates about 300 film 
libraries, maintains close to 8,000 projectors for film audi- 
ences overseas, and provides 260 mobile motion picture vans 
for film showings in communities that have no electric 
power or theater facilities. The Motion Picture Service 
produces, both in the United States and in studios over- 
seas, newsreels, documentaries, and topical and special cov- 
erage films.'!® The sound track for these films is translated 
into more than 50 languages. The films are distributed 
through educational institutions, commercial theaters and 
television stations in addition to U.S.LA. facilities. 


Foreign impressions of this country and its people have 


% The 164 U.S.1.A. libraries abroad stock 2% million volumes; various periodicals 
and publications are available in 110 bi-national centers throughout the world. 
1® More than three million Africans watch the monthly U.S.LA. newsreel Today, 


which deals with the problems and progress of the newly independent nations and 
makes comparisons with problems of democracy in America. 
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been created in considerable part by American movies 
shown commercially abroad. Critics of U.S.I.A. have 
pointed out that while the agency spends over $5.5 million 
a year to produce motion pictures and distribute them over- 
seas, the effort may be largely nullified by commercial 
movies that portray unfavorable aspects of American life. 
However, American movies have won popularity among for- 
eigners because of their entertainment value and also 
because they are generally free of propaganda.?° 


Television is U.S.I.A.’s fastest growing medium. With 
both stations and sets increasing rapidly all over the 
world, it has been estimated that viewers next year in 
more than 60 countries, excluding the United States and 
Canada, will exceed 200 million. The possibilities for plac- 
ing U.S.1.A. programs that will reach large audiences are 
thus constantly expanding. Prospects for transmitting 
live television programs from the United States to other 
parts of the world have been advanced by development of 
a high-powered electron tube which may soon generate a 
signal powerful enough to bounce a television picture off a 
reflector satellite to a receiver halfway around the world. 
Live projection of major events in the United States might 
do much to counteract false images of Americans created 
by Communist propagandists. 


BROADENING OF THE CULTURAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Exchanges of students and teachers, and tours by ath- 
letes, musicians, actors and others, have proved effective 
instrumentalities for promoting mutual understanding. 
Thousands of American students have studied abroad and 
thousands of foreign students have come to the United 
States with the aid of scholarships offered under the Ful- 
bright Act of 1946. Leaders in specialized scientific and 
cultural fields have exchanged visits under the Smith-Mundt 
Act of 1948. These programs have done much to identify 
the United States with the universal desire for education 
in underprivileged countries. The programs also have sym- 
bolized American understanding of the relationship between 
education, democracy and social progress. 


What is termed officially the President’s Special Inter- 
national Program for Cultural Presentations was initiated 


® More Russians saw American movies in 1960 than in all previous years since 
1917 combined. Forty- five of the 102 movie houses operating in Moscow on June 30, 
1960, were showing American films under an exchange agreement.—George V. 
Allen, former director of U.S.1.A., 14th Review of Operations (1960). 
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in 1954 and made permanent by the International Cultural 
Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of Aug. 1, 
1956. The act authorized the State Department to provide 
for American representation in various cultural festivals, 
competitions, and exhibitions abroad in which the United 
States had not previously participated.2!_ During the first 
six months of 1960, for example, 15 American groups rang- 
ing from a symphony orchestra to an ice show visited a 
total of 55 countries. Off-stage appearances of the artists 
and athletes and their attendance at local gatherings were 
widely publicized by the U.S.LA. 


Activities in the field of cultural exchange are neverthe- 
less still being carried out piecemeal, under various laws, 
by different government departments and agencies. Many 
of the programs were reported by the committee on Infor- 
mation Activities Abroad, Dec. 23, to be not readily iden- 
tifiable with the United States. Chairman J. W. Fulbright 
(D Ark.) of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee intro- 
duced a bill on March 2 to overhaul existing laws and 
formulate a unified cultural exchange program that would 
be coordinated by an Under Secretary of State or other 
official of comparable stature. The bill would authorize 
provision of more financial assistance, and amend the tax 
and immigration laws, to make it easier for foreign schol- 
ars and students to come to this country. 


PLEAS FOR EXPANSION TO COMBAT RED PROPAGANDA 


The Advisory Commission on Information on Feb. 13 
recommended “more adequate and more realistic forward 
planning” to meet the challenge of the Communist prop- 
aganda offensive. As a free society, the United States is 
frequently at a disadvantage in the cold war. And lack 
of long-range programs and shortages of personnel and 
facilities sometimes have compounded the disadvantages 
for the U.S. Information Agency. 


Because Communist leaders have no vocal opposition 
and no scruples about failing to live up to commitments, 
they can make promises they have no intention of ful- 
filling. The Soviet propaganda effort is a total program 
with all communications media at the command of the Min- 
istry of Agitation and Propaganda. Through party cells, 


21 The United States spent $3.3 million for a national exhibition in Moscow in the 
summer of 1959 which drew huge crowds. See “Cultural Exchanges With Soviet 
Russia,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. Il, p. 609. 
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national friendship groups, front organizations, and united 
front tactics, Agit-Prop directors are supplied with infor- 
mation about other countries the counterpart of which is 
not available in the United States.”2 


Critics of American propaganda efforts point out that 
U.S.LA. takes a sophisticated and high-level approach but 
that Moscow and Peking steal the thunder of the message 
by perverting the meaning of such words as “peace,” “de- 
mocracy,” and “freedom” and by offering shortcuts to their 
achievement. The result is that while the Communists are 
constantly reiterating the themes of peaceful coexistence, 
disarmament, and Western colonialism, U.S.I.A. must spend 
its time trying to convince others that the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States sincerely desire peace and 
will go to great lengths to avoid war. 


To counter Communist programs and methods, a vastly 
greater effort is believed necessary. Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R Wis.), addressing the Senate on Feb. 9, said that the 
“limited scope of our broadcasts to our immediate neighbors 
in South America,” for example, was extremely discour- 
aging. Wiley reported that the Communist world beams 
174 hours of programs to Latin America each week, while 
the United States broadcasts only 31144 hours a week, 
less than half of the hours in Spanish and none in Portu- 
guese.22 Wiley said, April 22, that the rebel failure in 
Cuba showed the Red “propaganda machine” was “still out- 
selling the U.S. information-spreading program.” 


Propaganda experts say there should be a steady annual 
increase in the U.S.LA. budget of between 5 and 10 per 
cent, that American efforts should be concentrated on high 
priority areas, and that program planning should be di- 
rected to selected target areas and groups. It is generally 
thought also that if the government’s cultural and educa- 
tional exchange programs were developed in conjunction 
with U.S.1.A. programs and backed vigorously by U.S.I.A.’s 
press, radio, television and motion picture services, instead 
of remaining unrelated projects, the overseas information 
and propaganda programs would become more effective 
weapons in the cold war. 





2 Most American information about conditions behind the Iron Curtain comes from 
defectors, Soviet publications, and tourists. None of these sources provides the con- 
tinuing and reliable flow of facts necessary for effective propaganda. 

2 On April 17, the day anti-Castro rebels landed in Cuba, the Voice of America 
stepped up its Spanish-language broadcasts from two to 19 hours a day to keep 
Latin Americans informed of the situation. 
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